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tention paid to the phases of the dialects that ap- 
pear in literature. The treatment of Attic is com- 
mensurate with that of the other dialects, but one 
is surprised to see that the author of Die griech- 
ische Sprache im Zeitalter des Hellenismus here 
dismisses the koih) with three or four pages. 

The most striking feature which differentiates 
the American from the German book is the inclu- 
sion of the most important dialect inscriptions. In 
fact, a plan for a "collection of Greek dialect in- 
scriptions with explanatory notes for the use of 
students" was the germ from which the book has 
developed. We have, therefore, in a single volume 
all the material needed for an elementary study 
of the dialects. 

All dialectic peculiarities are grouped together in- 
stead of being scattered through a number of sec- 
tions dealing with the different dialects. The dis- 
cussion of rhotacism, for instance, forms one sec- 
tion, whereas the other principle of arrangement 
would have called for a treatment of it in the 
chapters on Elean, Laconian, West Ionic, Cretan, 
and Thessalian. Aside from its economy of space, 
this method is a great help toward a clear under- 
standing of the linguistic processes involved. 

"Summaries of the characteristics of the several 
groups and dialects" furnish a convenient survey 
of the material from the other point of view. Both 
points of view are combined in four charts which 
enable one. to see at a glance the linguistic evidence 
on the interrelation of the dialects. The latter topic 
receives brief but clear treatment in the introduc- 
tion, and, at the close of the grammar, is carried 
to its logical conclusion by a discussion of the vari- 
ous forms of Koioij. 

There is a glossary of words contained in the 
inscriptions but not found in Liddell and Scott, and 
with this is combined an index to the grammar. 
The latter feature and the very numerous cross 
references make every part of the book easily 
available. Professor Buck's work is to be recom- 
mended to all whose interest in the dialects is 
primarily linguistic or epigraphic. And students 
of the literature can find here a safe foundation 
for work in the literary dialects. 

Barnard College. E. H. StL'RTEVANT. 



LATIN VERSES BY MR. HAWLEY 

In The Classical Weekly 1.59 a Latin poem en- 
titled Ver Pulcrum was printed, together with a 
translation of the poem into English. At that time 
nothing was known to us of the author, Mr. Ed- 
ward W. Hawley. We have since learned that Mr. 
Hawley is. a very busy lawyer of Minneapolis, whose 
formal classical and linguistic studies lie twenty 
years behind him. In answer to a query whether 
he had any more Latin verses on hand, Mr. Hawley 
wrote : 



Almost before I knew it, I was foolishly trying 
to frame in Latin verse an answer to your letter. 
And what was still more unfortunate, the meter 
that insisted on possessing me was the Sapphic 
(possessing me, I mean, after the manner of Mark 
Twain's "Punch, brothers, punch; punch with care", 
etc.), which meter always seemed to me as difficult 
to compose in as any, partly because of the very 
large classes of words that refuse absolutely to 
conform themselves to its complicated, and highly 
artificial, though (as exemplified by its use in Hor- 
ace) most pleasing grouping of quantities. . . .1 . . . 
felt, however, an unconquerable aversion to sending 
you any Latin verses composed by me at this time, 
unless I could succeed in making them flawless as to 
quantities. 

At last, however, I have brought myself to send a 
stanza. You virtually asked me three questions: (1) 
Whether I wrote the verses Ver Pulcrum, etc; (2) 
Whether I had any more Latin verses to send you ; 
(3) What observations, if any, I might want to 
make with reference to the writing of Latin verse. 

My idea was to compose one Sapphic stanza in 
answer to each of these three questions, but thus far 
I have been able to work out only one stanza. 

Later, Mr. Hawley sent two more stanzas. In 
these there were some errors in quantity, a matter 
not surprising in view of the fact noted above that 
twenty years of life as a busy lawyer and political 
reformer have elapsed since Mr. Hawley practiced 
the writing of Latin verse. 

I give Mr. Hawley's stanzas, slightly modified by 
Professor George D. Kellogg, of Princeton Univer- 
sity: 

Si rogaris me faceremne versus 
quos super nomen mihi pervideres, 
hand velim captare senex dolose : 
sum reus ipse. 

Si tamen captes aliud poema 
ex eodem, me piget hoc referre, 
"Quam senem temptare tenella facta 
stultius est nil". 

Heu ! nihil possum tibi me roganti 
de poesi reddere praeter hoce, 
"Hie labor" certe, "est opus hoc, Latine 
versificare". 

I would translate thus the first stanza into Sap- 
phics, says Mr. Hawley : 

"If you make me plead to the charge of writing 

One small Latin poem I signed I answer : 

"Lie I cannot; guilty am I, as written 
in the indictment". 

A free rendering of the other two stanzas would 
run as follows : 

"But if, notwithstanding, you seek to obtain an- 
other poem written by the same person, it chagrins 
me to be forced to make this reply : "Nothing is 
more foolish than for an old man to attempt the 
deeds of youth". 

Alas ! I am unable to make any reply when you 
ask me to write on the art of composing verses in 
Latin, save this: "This is the labor, this the task, 
to write verses in Latin". 

It is most refreshing to find a man immersed in 
the cares of a large practice and deeply engaged in 
municipal politics still keeping up his interest in the 
writing of Latin verses, an art which he learned 
under the late Professor F. D. Allen. Another 
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passage in Mr. Hawley's letter has its deep interest, 
a reference to the composition by him last summer, 
as he rowed about "one of the most beautiful of 
Minnesota's ten thousand lakes", of a translation of 
an Ode of Horace into English Sapphics. One is 
forcefully reminded of what Cicero says, in his 
Pro Archia, of Haec studia. 

There was an interval of several months between 
the date at which Mr. Hawley sent his first stanza 
and that at which he forwarded the other two. 
During this time I put before Professor George D. 
Kellogg, of Princeton University, the ideas which 
Mr. rlawley was seeking to embody in Latin Sap- 
phics. Mr. Kellogg wrote the first stanza as follows: 
Si rogaris me dederimne versus 
qui meo iam sub titulo feruntur, 
turn senex nolim memorare falsa: 
sum reus ipse. 
He then continued as follows: 
The sentiment which Mr. Hawley sets forth as 
part of his projected final stanza, 

Hie labor certe est, opus hoc, Latine 
versificare, 
from the preceding lacuna, the jingle in versificare 
and the initial hie, suggests the famous story of 
Vergil's challenge, 

Sic vos non vobis 
sic vos non vobis 
sic vos non vobis 
especially since Vergil filled out with nidificatis, etc. 
I am, therefore, sending you two strophes filled 
out on this principle, the former answering the 
question whether he had any more Sapphics on 
hand, the latter containing a suggestion to those 
who aspire to write Latin verse. 

Heu ! rogatus nee reperire versus 
nee meae possum moderare Musae: 
"Hie labor certe est, opus hoc, Latine 
versificare !" 

Si quis est verum cupidus poeta 
cui beato sic fieri libebit, 
"Hie labor certe est, opus hoc, Latine 
versificare !" 

C. K. 



THE NEW YORK LATIN CLUB 

Seventy-three members of The New York Latin 
Club listened with much pleasure to the paper of 
Professor Frank Frost Abbott of Princeton Uni- 
versity at the meeting on May 14. The subject, 
Some Reflections on the Pronunciation of Latin, 
gave opportunity of hearing the latest theories on 
the much-discussed matter of the Latin accent re- 
viewed by a scholar thoroughly competent to analyze 
them and to draw trustworthy conclusions. The 
first point made was that while syncope and weaken- 
ing of unaccented vowels show us that the speech 
of everyday life was marked by a stress accent, the 
retention of long unaccented vowels and the state- 
ments of grammarians make it probable that in 



literary circles accent was a matter of pitch. Hence 
the traditional conflict of word-accent and ictus in 
verse disappears. The second point, maintained was 
that the word-group, not the single word, was the 
unit in pronunciation. Proof for this was found 
in statements of Quintilian, word-groups with a 
single accent in Plautus and Terence, the omission 
of 'points' in inscriptions, etc. On the basis of 
these considerations Professor Abbott discussed the 
treatment of 'elided' final syllables, and concluded 
that slurring is the only practicable method of 
reading. By the Romans, however, the final and 
the initial vowel in such cases were treated as con- 
current vowels within words were treated, e. g. in 
cogo, dego. Lack of space makes it impossible to en- 
ter into further details (it is hoped that the whole 
paper will appear in The Classical Weekly) : it re- 
mains to say that the general purpose of the paper 
was to show that in the pronunciation of Latin, even 
in prose, liaison obtained as in French, and that the 
final consonants of words were assimilated to the 
initial consonants of the following words even as 
within the individual word itself the first of two 
consonants repeatedly was assimilated to the second. 
The following officers were elected for next year: 
President, Mr. E. W. Harter; Vice-President, Pro- 
fessor N. G. McCrea; Secretary, Mr. J. C. Smith; 
Treasurer, Mr. W. F. Tibbetts; Censor, Miss Anna 
P. MacVay. 

Edward C. Chickering, 
Pro-censor. 



To M. Edmond Rostand, Author of Chanticler. 
En tibi iunguntur miro luctantia nexu: 
Gallus natura Gallus et arte tua. 
You deftly joined what ages kept apart, 
And what has come by nature, give by art. 

F. P. D. 



THE WASHINGTON CLASSICAL CLUB 

The tenth regular meeting of The Washington 
Classical Club was held in the reading room of the 
Prints Division of the Library of Congress on 
Saturday, May 7, at 11.30. The President, Mr. 
Sidwell, introduced the Librarian of Congress, Mr. 
Putnam, who welcomed the members of the Club 
and offered to them the resources of the library. 
Mr. William Warner Bishop, Superintendent of the 
Reading Room, described the collections possessed 
by the library which are of interest to students of 
the Classics. He said that the library is especially 
rich in works on archaeology, proceedings of so- 
cieties, publications of European universities, works 
on numismatics and catalogues of European manu- 
scripts. 

Reverend Henry J. Shandelle, S. J., of George- 
town University, with the help of Mr. Parsons, 
Chief of the Division of Prints, had chosen some 
of the most interesting books, prints and manuscripts 
for exhibition to the Club. At the close of the 
meeting the members were delightfully entertained 
at luncheon by the courtesy of Georgetown Univer- 
sity. 



